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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 6, 1872. No. 19. 


SELLING OUT! SELLING OUT JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


STOCK DOWN! PRICES REDUCED!! 924 Chestnut St., ATT HEM: Broadway, N.Y. 


Our stock having been much reduced, we have de- ont TANS Sop TICAL APD 
termined on a further reduction of prices. OPRIGA 
Thibet Shawls, choice shades ; secure the bargains 


now to keep till needed. Spectacles, Microsco 8 — 
Mottled Grenadine Shawls, very pretty aud servicea- | Giggses, Telescopes, Beomizal Geant, sO 








ble. ; struments of Brass and German Silver, Surveying 
Lawns, large assortment, prices low. Compasses, Engineers’ Transits and Levels, Chains, 
Lace Sacques and Lace Pointes, at less than whole- Tape Measures, Drawing Paper, and drawing ma- 


sale prices tu close out. 


terials of all descriptions. 
Piques, Yosemite Stripes, Counterpanes, Shirt fronts, = 


Magic Lanterns and Slides, Thermometers, Ba- 
Bobinett, Hair Cloth, &c. rometers, Globes, Klectric Machines, Rhumakof 

Silk Poplins, Pine Apple Grenadine, Japanese Silks. Coils, Air Pumps, Galvanic Apparatus, &o., &c. 

Linens for men and boys, coating linens, dress and| The following Manuals sent on receipt of 10 cents 


mantle linens, &c. for each part: 
BENJAMIN ALBERTSON, Part 1. Mathematical Instruments, 156 pages. 
26 Seuth Second Street. ‘# 2, Optical - 107. “* 
‘¢ 3. Magic Lanterns, ss « 


~ SPECIAL NOTICE TO FRIENDS. af beet tare, 68 


We have just received per STEAMER our im- LA Pl ERA EH OUSE, 


portation of 
8-4 BAREGES AND CREPE MARETZ. CAPE MAY CITY, N. J. 
This newly established and modern built house, 


The most desirable goods in the market for 
FRIEND'S DRESSES and SHAWLS, viz: located on Ocean Street, a short distance from the 
One lot 8-4 Mode Berege, $1.25 per yard. Beach, will be re-opened Sixth Mo. (June) Ist, 1872, 
One lot 8-4 White Berege, $1.25 per yard. under the care of the proprietors of last season, who 
One lot 8 4 Mode Berege, $1.50 per yard. take pleasure in offering to Friends and others, the 
One lot 8-4 White Berege, $1.50 per yard, best accommodations that cap be secured by those 
One lot 8-4 Mode Crepe Maretz, $2 00 per yard. in search of comfort and enjoyment. 

One lot 8-4 White Crepe Maretz, $2.00 per yard. The advantages of its position, with an amply 

Friends have not had the above goods at these | supplied table, offer superior attractions. 
figures since the war. Coach to convey visitors to and from the railroad 


N. B.—Please send for samples. Goods sent by | depot and steamboat landing. 
Express. Accommodations for Two Hundred guests. 


NO BAR. 


‘STOKES & WOOD, TERMS. 
S. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila. : Sixth Mo. (June) 9th mo September, $2.50 per day. 


Seventh Mo. (July).8th mo. August, $3 00 “ 
NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


For roows or information, address P. Q. Box 11, 
May City, N. +, 
GREAT REDUCTION IN TEAS. Cape ny ON Ee whee GREEN, 
William Ingram has just received a fresh invoice 


Proprietors. 
of new crop teas, 112 South Second Street, six doors} =-=2=2=*”—~—T 
beiow Onestent. Dealers and families will find « SUMMER BOARD. 
fresh supply of Green Teas, Japan Teas, Black Teas} A few boarders can be accommodated at a pleas- 
from 40 cts. to $1.20, also fine Old ‘Goverment antly situated farm house, in full view of Mt. Hope 
Java Coffee. Friends from the country will find it] Bay, and one and a half miles from Railroad Station. 
to their interest to examine our fresh stock and | Good opportunities for boating, bathing and driving. 
prices; those ordering by letter we could send 6 to| Ten years experience .makes us confident that our 
10 lb. box by express at the lowest cash prices.| table will be satisfactorily furnished. Terms $10 tc 
Direct to William Ingram, Tea Dealer, 112 South | $15 per week. Open 7th mo. 1-t. Address 
Second'Street, Phila. - C. A. CHACE, Warren, R. I 


FRIENDS’ ALMANACS FOR 1872. WEST END HOUSE 


LARGE AUD POCKST SISB. (Formerly Friends’ Cottage) Cape May City, N 
A few copies still on hand. J., is now open for the reception of guests. Eighty 
Guide Book of Watkin’s Glen. Price 25 and 50 cts. | feet from the surf. Terms, $15.00 per week, $2.50 
Philadelphia and its Eavirons. Price 50 cts. per day through _— 
For sale by J. COMLY, 144 N. 7th St. 





- P. COOK, Proprietress. 
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Kennett Square Academy and Seminary, 


eae on” INTELLIGENCER. 


WATCHES A SPECIALTY. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 
120 South Eleventh §&t., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


We now offer to the Public one of the largest 
assortments of Watches in this City at low rates. 
Special attention paid to repairing Fine Watches. 


SELLING OUT! SELLING OUT!! 
TO CLOSE BUSINESS. 


JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 


Having engaged in another occupation intends to 
close out his Entire Stock of 


DRY GOODS 


AT 


REDUCED PRICES. 
DRESS GOODS, 
SHAWLS, GLOVES, 
HOSIERY, &c. 


Please give him a call as he will sell very cheap. 


Jag Buon 
Vs 


FURNITURE, “a 


MATTRESS, FEATHER, 


Gaucational. 
CHESTER ACADEMY, 
For Boys and Girls. 

This Boarding and Day-School is located in the 
most beautiful part of Chester, Pa. The rates are 
reasonable. All boarding pupils are treated as 
members of the Principal’s family. There are two 

departments—Primary and Academic. 


For Circulars, address 
GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 











Chester Co., Pa,, 


Accommodates pupils the whole year. Whole ex- 
pense $4.25 to $4.75 per week. 

Swirain C. Suortumes, A. M. \ Bi _ 

A. C. Norzis. eiecneen 


TAYLOR & JACKSON'S ACADEMY, 
WILMINGT » DEL 
Will re-open, as formerly, on the firat Second- day 
of Ninth month next, provided with competent in- 
structors and excellent boarding facilities for both 
sexes in separate homes. 
MILTON JACKSON, M. S., 
tfo Principal. 


THE MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE. 


A Boarding School for both sexes, under the care 
of Friends, near Springboro, Warren County, Ohio, 
will open its Third year, with the lst session of 15 
weeks, on 9th mo., 10th, 1872; 2d session of 13 
weeks on Ist mo. 7th, 1873, and 3d session of 11 
weeks on the ‘5th of 4th mo., 1873. Whole ex- 
pense for the school year, deducting amount earned 
in two hours of each day devoted te physical in- 
dustries, is $150.00. For catalogue containing full 
particulars, apply to E. W. Whipple, A. M., Prin- 
cipal. 













MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE, 


Chartered by “ Act of the Legislature,” is under the 
care of Friends. Both sexes are admitted. Fall and 
winter term opens 9th mo. 16th. 

Expenses $200 per year. 






AND 
BEDDING WAREROOMS, 
44 NORTH os sT., 


TRUSTEES. 
Pierce Houpes, Barclay Knight, CHAMBER FURNITURE. 
Ellwood Michener, David Ferris, BED TICKING 
Ellis P. Marshall, Henry S. Pratt, FEATHERS. ° 
Levi K. Brown, Darlington Hoopes. FEATHER B 


For Circulars address Joseph Shortlidge, Princi- 
pal, Concordville, Delaware Coynty, Pa. 


TEACHER W 
To take charge of Friends’ Schoul at Woodstown, 
N. J. Liberal terms to « competent teacher; Male 
preferred. School to open abvut lst of 9th mo. For 
particulars address either of the subscribers, 
NATHAN THORN, 
SAMUEL BORTON, 
Woodstown, Salem Co., N. J. 


WANTED. 


A middle aged Friend desires a position as a 
Teacher. Best of reference. Address SAUNDERS, 
Office of Friends’ Intelligencer, 144 N. Seventh St. 


WANTED. 
A Male Teacher as Principal of Friends’ High 
School, West Chester, Pa. _ Apply immediately to Has removed to 743 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 
L. H. HALL, PHILADELPHIA. 


Box 681, West Chester, Pa. Ge Su Plain Beniets resdy mede. 


MATT ; 
SPRING rae IRON BEDSTEADS, 


LANKETS, 
COMFORTABLES, COUNTERPANES 
- ALL GOODS AT LOWEST CASH PRICES, 


p@- We are constantly adding to our assortment 
of Goods, in order to meet the requirements for all 
seasons of the year. 


ELIZABETH WORTHINCTON, 
BONNET AND CAP MAKER, 
Continues at her old stand, 

420 NOBLE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


MARIA F. PARTENHEIMER, 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 
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EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


Oe ne eee 


COMMUNICATIONS MUST BR ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE TO 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 
At Publication Office, No. 144 North Seventh Street. 
OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M. to 4 P, M. 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE. 


The Paper is issued every week. 

The Twentr-yinth Volume commenced on the 2d of 
Third month, 1872, at Two dollars and fifty cents to subscri- 
bers receiving it threugh the mail. To those receiving it 
through our carriers, THree DoLiars. 

SINGLE NOS. 6 CENTS. 

It is desirable that all subscriptions should commence at 
the beginning of the volume. 

REMITTANCES by mail should be in cmgcxs, prarrs, or 

. O, MONEY-ORDERS ; the latter preferred. Monny sent by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. 

GENTS.—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph 8. Cohu, New Fork. 
Benj. Srattan, Richmond, Ind. 


for Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MEMOIR OF MARGARET BROWN, 
BY BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 
(Continued from page 276.) 


On the 20th of the Fifth month, 1821, 
Margaret Judge obtained a minute of the 
Monthly Meeting “to attend the ensuing 
Yearly Meeting in New York, with some few 
On this visit, 
her neighbors, Andrew Birdsall and Martha 


meetings belonging thereto.” 


P. Thomas, were her companions. 


On the 27th of the Fifth month, 1821, she 
writes from New York, to Margaret E. Far- 
quhar, her fellow-teacher, at Fair Hill: “I 
have risen at an early hour this morning, to 
transmit to my friends at home some tidings 
which may serve to relieve their anxiety with 
respect to the dangers of sea and land, 
our passage from Sandy Spring to 
this place. It was almost constant wet weath- 
er, which I regretted the more on my com- 
panions’ account, as I wanted them to see 
the delightful scenery on the different shores 
as we passed along. However, I hope the 
homeward passage may be more favorable.” 

“When we reached Philadelphia, I dis- 
covered we should not be likely to get to New 
York till 10 o’clock the next morning, and 
that was the hour at which the Select meet- 
ing gathered, and where I much wanted to be. 


durin 
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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 
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(her companions, who were not members of 


the Select meeting,) and set me at liberty to 
go immediately to meeting, which plan 
answered admirably. I went direstly to 
meeting, where I was made to rejoice, it be- 
ing a season of great favor. 

“T have met with many kind and affec- 
tionate tokens of interest still felt for me, 
and I am almost ready to wonder at it, feel- 
ing myself of so little account, being cne of 
the least in the Heavenly household. 

“T found three very particular friends of 
mine here, Dr. Moore and wife, from Phila- 
delphia, and Abigail Barker, from Burling- 
ton. Robert Mott called last evening to see 
me, and sat an hour very pleasantly with 
us. 
“T have not seen any of thy Friends yet, 
though I have heard Phebe Seaman's name 

frequently mentioned. Mary Thompson is 
one of the Committee that has charge of the 
school in which Phebe is employed. Take 
courage at home, (Fair Hill.) Nine Part- 
ners contains only seventeen scholars, nnm- 
bering both sides of the house. . I often think 
of you all, and with feelings of increased ir 
terest. I feel myself so in my right allot- 
ment, that I have confidence t» Jelieve thou 
wilt be favored to perforr a dotble portion 
| of labor, and that as thy work is, so will be 


My friend, Wm. Paxson proposed writing to | thy strength. 
| *T haweuo anxiety about home affairs I 
have ‘xt all, even ifit should bethe cause of 


Francis Thompson to meet us at the boat 
with a carriage, take charge of the strange, 
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my losing my place at the school, which I do | 


not apprehend. 
“Oh! that peace and harmony were writ 


This uniting in labor a3 with shoulder to 
shoulder, of father and daughter, in the great 
cause of truth and righteousness, and their 





ten in legible characters on the fore-front of | undergoing much hardship and exposure for 
every head! My secret aspirations to Heaven | the welfare of their fellow-creatures, is pleas- 
are, that we may all be preserved at Fair | ant to contemplate as exhibiting features of 


Hill School, both on the right hand, and on 
the left. My love affectionately towards the 
whole household, thou mayeat distribute it as 
seemeth to thee best.” * ° ° . 

Her father, Hugh Judge, writes in his 
Journal, p. 339, under date of Seventh month 
29th, 1821, in relation to this visit as follows: 

“My daughter, Margaret Judge, has been 


on a visit to New York and thereaway. She | 


visited the State Prison, Poor-houses, Hospit- 
al, and other public places, besides attend- 
ing Friends’ meetings there. She is now 
looking towards our Yearly Meeting at 
Mount Pleasant, Ohio, and soon to the open- 
ing of that at Whitewater, (Indiana.) May 
the Holy One preserve her! In true little 
ness is true greatness.” 

Margaret Judge returned her minute to 


the Monthly Meeting held Seventh month | 


2ist, 1821, with endorsements from the 
“Yearly Meeting of Ministers and Elders 
held in New York, also from Anawalk 
Monthly Meeting, expressing that her com- 
pany and labors of love had been acceptable 
to them.” 


touching interest. 

Margaret Judge returned to the Monthly 

Meeting in Fifth month, 1822, the minute 
granted her to attend Ohio Yearly Meeting, 
ete., with testimonials from Ohio and Indiana 
Yearly Meetings and certificates from other 
| meetings, expressive of the acceptance and 
| satisfaction with her company and labors 
throughout. She expressed that she had per- 
formed the service to the peace of her own 
mind ; which is very acceptable to the meet- 
ing. 
From a letter from Mary B. Needles, of 
Baltimore, we find that about 1822, M. J. 
attended the Southern Quarterly Meeting, 
/and about the same time united with Jane 
| Register in visiting some of the families of 
Friends in Delaware. 

These religious engagements to which Mar- 
'garet Judge felt herself called so interfered 
| with her duties as teacher at Fair Hill Board- 
ing School, that she resigned her situation 
| in that Institution about the time of her visit 
‘to Ohio. In the spring of 1823, she opened 
| a school in Brookeville, aboat two miles from 





She informed the meeting that the pros- | Fair Hill, living in the family of that worthy 
pect had been accomplished to the relief of | Friend, Mary Moore, widow of Thomas 


her own mind. 


In the same meeting, she opened a con- 
cern, “to attend the ensuing Yearly Meet- 
ing of Ohio, the opening of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, with liberty to attend meetings go- 
ing and returning, as Truth might open the 
way,” which was united with, and a minute 
of unity accordingly granted. On this visit 
she appears to have gone out West with 
her father, Hugh Judge, who says in his 
journal of Eighth month, 1821, p. 339 ’40, 
“my daughter Margaret returned with me to 
Ohio, and we reached my home about a week 
before our Yearly Meeting commenced at 
Mount Pleasant. After staying a day or two 
at home, we set out and attended our Select 
Meeting on Seventh-day, when we had the 
company and services of a number of stran- 
gers ; among them Elizabeth Coggeshell and 
Ann Shipley, from New York, and Wm. 
Forster, from Europe. 

“In a week after the close of the meeting I 
set out with my daughter Margaret and a 
number of Friewds in order to be at Indiana 

Yearly Meetmg. Nnth. month 26th, 1821, 
we got to Zanesville, and wee at their meet- 
ing on Fifth-day. In the eveting, at Mar- 
garet’s request, we had an opportinity with 
the members of our Society.” \*s 





Moore. She found congenial society in this 
| family, and a safe resting place after the ar- 
duous religious engagements which had oc- 
| cupied her for several months, haviug crossed 
the Alleghany mountains both ways by pri- 
vate conveyance. Her pleasant school af- 
forded her agreeable occupation, and she had 
mornings and evenings for exercise, social 
intercourse, and meditation, which she en- 
joyed. The place where Thomas Moore 
lived was called Longwood, from which 
she dated many letters to her friends. She 
continued to keep school here, except when 
absent on religious duty, for about two years. 

In the Monthly Meeting held Second 
month 20th, 1824, Margaret Judge opened “a 
concern to pay a religious visit to Friends 
and others, as Truth might direct, in Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina and South Carolina, 
which was united with, and she left at liberty 
to proceed in the undertaking as way should 
open therefor,” and a minute was granted ac- 
cordingly. 

The following letter to her young friend, 
Deborah Bond, daughter of Isaac and Han- 
nah Briggs, expresses Margaret's feelings in 
regard to the prospect of this visit. Deborah 
was then recently married to Joseph Bond, 
of Waterford, Virginia: 
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BROOKEVILLE, 4th mo. 2d, 1824. | is mercifully administered in seasons of great- 


“ My Dear Deborah—If I had greeted 
thee with my pen as often as my feelings 
have been turned towards thee, I would 
not be willing to answer for the effect. 
I might erg lose some of that tender 
interest thou hast manifested, and which I 
so highly prize. ” _— ' * 

“The world, present itself as it may to our 
view, still holds out false colors! My own 
experience has taught me the fallacy of trust- 
ing its smiles. ‘I have proved it, and have 
found it vain.’ And although the path of 
self denial is one of vonflict and trial, yet, 
the more self is abased, the greater are the 
consolations, and the brighter the joys to be 
found in the ‘narrow way.’ We have, too, 
the gracious promise, ‘Lo, I am with you 
alway,’ which is a support to the mind under 
trials the most severe,—conflicts the most 
agonizing. Who that has tried both,—that 
has been in the vortex of the world’s joys, 
and afterwards been favored to enjoy the 
ges of Him who fills all space, would 

willing to make the exchange back 
again ? 

“ Yet, how liable is human nature to err! 
How frail we are! How necessary to attend 
to the Divine injunction, ‘ watch and pray.’ 
Experience has taught me, that either in a 
state of prosperity or adversity, a strict at- 
tention to this command is alike indispensa- 
ble. There is something in my nature so 
prone to fly off and seek some easier way,that 
I sometimes think I have more need for 
watchfulness than most others. What a fa- 


vor that we have a ‘High Priest wh» is | 


touched with a feeling sense of our infirmi- | 
ties ;> and although like the dove, we may 
wing our way from the Ark for a season, yet 
Infinite Goodness, when we return, holds 
forth the hand to draw us in! I am often 
humbled in the retrospect of so much being 
done, and so little returned, for blessings un- 
numbered, mercies unmerited. 

“Thy message of love in the girls’ letter, 
found a corresponding feeling in my heart, 
and prompted the present communication. 
Although I intended to leave a letter for 
thee, yet I do not know whether the spirit of 
pracrastination might not have prevailed 
over my inclination and good intention ; just 
now, too, when my mind is under a constant 
pressure. 

“The prospect ahead is one in which all 
within me capable of feeling, is involved. 
My spirit sinks when I look at the magni- 
tude of the undertaking. And, if it were 
not that the gracious words of ‘ Peace, be 
still,’ are at times uttered in the secret of the 
sou], I should not be able’ to support the 
weight that rests upon me. A grain of faith 


est need,” 

“ Harriet J. Moore, whom thou knowest 
by charactgr, if thou dost not personally, has 
felt enougMof the concern to offer herself to 
go with me, ‘if ’no other more suitable 
should present.’ Thou mayest readily con- 
clude my mind embraced her at once as the 
right one. I had a letter from her, she is 
preparing. Thomas Matthews, from Gun- 
powder, is also. He is one of the Master’s 
own choosing, and theze are the sort I want- 
ed. I did not feel at liberty to apply to 
any, and I believe if none had offered volun- 
tarily, I should have felt myself excused. 

“TI thought thou wouldst feel interest 
enough to wish to hear a little of my move- 
ments and prospects. I hope we shall get 
off about the 17th of this month. 

Affectionately thine, M. J.” 


It is very encouraging and instructive to 
observe, that while the Good Father was 
gradually preparing Margaret Judge for 
this very arduous and responsible engage- 
ment, the same Power was bringing into sub- 
mission the mind of Harriet J. Moore, who 
lived in a remote neighborhood, and was a 
member of another Yearly Meeting, so as to 
render her willing to offer to go with Marga- 
ret as companion ; and they being thus pre- 
pared by the same forming hand, went forth 
with strength, in the accomplishment of the 
Lord’s work, their united trust being in Him 
that sent them. 

In the early part of the year 1824, 
she obtained a minute of Third Haven 
Monthly Meeting, and offered herself as 
companion to M. J. For some time previous 
‘to engaging in this mission, her spirit had 
been much bowed under a sense of the re- 
sponsibility and weight of the concern.* 

The prospect of leaving home, and the sep- 
aration from her family for so long a period, 
together with the difficulties connected with 
travelling in the interior of the country at 
that day, brought a serious exercise over her 
mind. But‘as she dwelt under the requisi- 
tion, it became an imperative duty. Gradu- 
ally “every mountain and hill was made 
low, and the crooked was made straight, and 
the rough places plain,” and she was no 
longer “ disobedient to the heavenly vision,” 
but was willing to make an offering of her- 
self and her powers unto the Lord. 

In after years, she frequently spoke of this 
journey with satisfaction, and she ever es- 
teemed it an acceptable sacrifice. Nor, was 
the daily reward of sweet peace withheld 


*See Memoir of Harriet J. Moore, page 17, etc., 
from which much of the informationin relation to 
this visit is derived. 
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while in the performance of duty on that oc- 
casion. For “He who is a present helper 
in the needful time,” was not only their 
“ munition of rocks,” and “ wall of defence” 
under discouragement, but “a laf to their 
feet, and a light to their path.” 

That worthy Friend, Thomas Matthews, 
of Gunpowder, appears to have been brought, 
in like manner, under a concern and willing- 
ness to offer to accompany these Friends on 
the mission of love in which they were about 
to engage to the inhabitants of Virginia and 
Carolina, and on the 19th of Fourth month, 
1824, he joined H. J. M., in Baltimore, with 
his carriage and horses, and they proceeded 
together to Brambly Kooll, or Longwood, 
the resideoce of Mary Moore. Margaret 
Judge resided in Montgomery County, Mary- 
land. The next day after a season of feel- 
ing the three set out on the important mis- 
sion, through Washington and Alexandria, 
to Richmond, Virginia. 

They fund but few Friends in Richmond, 
and the meeting small. After the necessary 
arrangement, they entered upon the arduous 
duty of visiting the families of the place, 
which proved to be an interesting engage- 
ment, They also had a religious opportuni- 
ty with the prisoners of the State Peniten- 
tiary. The prisoners sat quietly, and listened 
attentively. As Margaret offered the lan- 
guage of counsel and encouragement, their 
hardened hearts seemed melted into contri- 
tion, and their countenances softened as the 
big tears stole dowa their cheeks. 

They had also an evening meeting at 
Richmond ia the State Capitol. 

In the preparative Meeting there, on the 
28th, Margaret had to deal with very great 
plainness, finding religion to be at a very 
low ebb among them. In the evening of the 
same day, they had a meeting in Friends’ 
Meeting-house, which, though sma!! from the 
inclemency of the weather, was a favored sea- 
son 

From Richmond, they rode 22 miles to a 
place where a meeting had been appointed, 
after attending which, they continued their 
journey to Petersburg, and thence, on the 
next day, to Charles City. After attending 
meetings at Wain Creek, Charles City, and 
Skimin’s, they reached Williamsburg, the 
birth-place of the celebrated Patrick Henry. 
“ But its glory bas departed, and desolation 
is stamped upon its once flourishing appear- 
ance. William & Mary College, so justly 
celebrated for furnishing men of as fine tal- 
euta as any age or nation has produced, pos- 
seases only the remains of its former gran- 
deur and beauty.” 


Oa the 4th of Fifth month, they had an ap- 
poiated meeting in York, and in the after- 





noon, they continued their journey towards 
Hampton, which place they reached in the 
evening, and through the interest of a friend- 
ly Methodist, a meeting was appointed for 
the following morning, which proved to be a 
satisfactory one. 

In the afternoon, they took the steamboat 
to Norfolk. Their fellow-passengers, on this 
occasion, “ were the gayest of the gay: Offi- 
cers of the Navy, General Taylor, several 
lawyers returning from court (at Hampton,) 
and ladies fine as butterflies,” all of whom 
eyed the Friends with much curiosity. Upon 
arriving at their lodgings, they felt somewhat 
discouraged to find there the same lively set 
they had encountered on the boat; and the 
Friends concluded there was little prospect 
of obtaining a meeting in Norfolk ; but after 
some consultation with the hostess, notice 
was circulated for a meeting, which was well 
attended ; and a number accompanied them 
to Portsmouth to fulfil an appointment there. 

H. J. Moore, in her diary, writes: ‘ Con- 
tinuing our journey, we reached an inn of 
excellent reputation, kept by a colored man, 
where we expected to find ledhatens but on 
arriving at the house, we found it was filled 
with other guests of respectable character, 
and the landlord was obliged, though reluct- 
antly, to refuse us admittance. It was now 
dark, yet there appeared no alternative but 
to push on to Suffolk, ten miles further. 

“The evening, however, was fine, and as 
the Queen of Night rose over the Dismal 
Swamp canal, it disclosed to our view many 
pleasant-looking mansions, and much fine 
scenery, which enlivened our spirits, though 
some of us w2re much fatigued ere we reach- 
ed our place of destination.” 


After attending the intermediate meetings, 
and appointing ten out of our Society, in 
which “the truths of the Gospel were liv- 
ingly proclaimed,” frequently to large assem- 
blies of people, they arrived at Gravelly 
Run, the seat of the Virginia Yearly Meet- 
ing. Of this meeting H. J. M. gives an ac- 
count from which the following is abridged : 

“On lst day, Fifth month 16th, 1824, so 
many were convened that the house could 
not have accommodated one-third, and seats 
were arranged in the woods for that purpose, 
where a favored meeting was held. Stephen 
Grellet was engaged in testimony over an 
hour, and my dear Margaret closed the ex- 
ercises, in a sweet and forcible address to the 
throne of Grace. 

‘In the afternoon, a Friend from Carolina 
had an appointment for the young people, 
most of whom in this part of the vineyard 
seem disposed to take the wings of the morn- 
ing and flee away from the only safe abiding 
place. 
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“ We have had to observe in most places 
where we have been, that the life of religion 
is at a very low ebb; consequently, those 
who go forth at the present day, must expect 
to suffer with the seed of the kingdom, which 
is kept in oppression, and they have need to 
be doubly clothed with the shield of faith, 
and the sword of the Spirit. With such a 
panoply, there is nothing to fear in entering 
the field, for in the end they will be conquerors. 

“On 2d day, Elizabeth Hunt was con- 
cerned to spread her exercise before us; 
handing forth encourigement to the weak, 
and admonition and warning to the idle and 
unconcerned ; endeavoring to impress upon our 
minis the vast importance of beginning the 
necessary work while time and opportunity 
are afforded, lest we should have to lament 
the harvest being over, the summer ended, 
and we not gathered to the Sabbath of rest. | 

“ Margaret Judge followed in solemn sup- 
plication, and it was a time of peculiar favor. 
May the sweet savor thereof be retained 
throughout the several sittings of the Yearly 
Meeting. 

“On the 19th, Elizabeth Hunt was again 
feelingly engaged in testimony exhorting the 
young people to have their minds gathered 
into stillness, in order that they might be 
benefitted by the present solemn opportunity, 
which to many’ would probably be the last 
of the kind they would ever be favored with. 
Similar exercises were also expressed by oth- 
er concerned Friends. 

“ Essays of Epistles to our corresponding 
Sisters were read, and with a few slight alter- 
In accordance with a prop- 
osition from men: Friends, the partition was 
then raised, and for some minutes a solemn 
silence prevailed, which was at length broken 
by an impressive supplication from our be- 
loved brother Stephen Grellet. It was truly 
a season of deep instruction, which, I trust, 
was indelibly sealed upon many minds. 

“Under a solemn covering, the meeting 
concluded, and we parted with many dear 
Friends whom we shall probably never see 
again in mutability. 

(To be continued.) 


ee — 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CHRISTIAN CONDESCENSION, 


“ During the business of the Quarterly 
Meeting, my mind was opened to call atten- 
tion to the excellence, the goodness, and 
pleasantuess of dwelling together as brethren 
in unity ; and that the unity so precious was 
sustained by the one spirit of pure love, which 
was of that character represented by Jesus: 
“Greater love hath no man than this, that 
he lay down his life for his friend” —a strong 
expression for what we usually denominate 
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submission and condescension one to another. 
By this, the harmony is preserved ; and it is 
a death to, or laying down of our own wills: 
“ Whether we may apprehend ourselves posi- 
tively right or not, submission and conde- 
scension becomes us. For the servant of the 
Lord must not strive, but be temperate in all 
things.” —JOURNAL OF JOHN CoMLY. 


On opening the “ Journal of John Comly,” 
with a desire to trace in his own record some 
of the experiences and exercises of such a 
truly Christian character, I was struck with 
the fitness of the remarks in the above ex- 
tract to the condition of our late Yearly 
Meeting, when there was a subject before it 
in reference to which a diversity of sentiment 
was very apparent. Oh, that this care to be 
“temperate in all things” were more appar- 
ent amongst us, whether we approve or dis- 
approve a proposed measure. If the right 
spirit—the spirit of pure love—were the actu- 
ating principle, surely we should realize a 
laying down of the selfish life in us, so that 
our brother or sister may not be offended or 
crushed by an assumption of superior wisdom 
or enlightenment, which renders our under- 
standing less fallible, and our individual 
views and practices less subject to error. Let 
us remember that no one stands upon in- 
fallible ground, and the judgment may be 
mistaken, while the motive is believed to be 
good and sound. 

I have read with interest the articles in 
Friends’ Intelligencer having a bearing upon 
the proceedings ef the Yearly Meeting in re- 
gard to the proposed change of the fourth 
Query—or, it might be said, the subject of 
temperance—a cause so earnestly taken hold 
of and advocated by a large number of our 
members. I have wanted that these should 
not be over much discouraged, but continue 
their labors in the right direction for the sup- 
pression of the cruel evil that is stalking 
through our land, laying waste the happiness 
and comfort and hopes of so vast a portion of 
the human family. Press ye forward, hum- 
bly and earnestly working for the reforma- 
tion of those around you; have faith and 
hope that the day will dawn when the cheer- 
ing and warming rays of the sun of right- 
eousness will animate and enable our beloved 
Society to take another step forward in the 
direction so much desired—so prayed for, as 
a strengthening help to you in the work al- 
lotted you. “Be ye not faithless, but be- 
lieving’—willing to wait in patience and in 
the subjugation of creaturely will, until the 
body of Friends is ready to embrace and 
adopt an approved phraseology of the Query 
in question. It needs only to be rendered in 
a little different language, and to come for- 
ward ip the entire unity of the meeting whence 
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it emanates, to make it almost a certainty of 
adoption by the united and final judgment of 
the Society. 

Surely, we are all desirous to promote and 


uphold our testimony to temperance in all its 


aspects—views may differ as to the accepta- 
tion of certain language, and some may feel 
that their private rights are jeopardized by 
the use of a few words which their judgment 
disapproves ; but, dear friends, can we not 
yield our selfish views and liberty for the sake 
of co-operating in the good work that is on 
the wheel? Can we not, for the sake of the 
unstable and faltering, stretch forth a hand 
of help? Can we not, if strong in spirit and 
strong in withstanding temptation, yet be 
mindful of the weaklings of the flock? Can 
we not be willing to search as with a lighted 
candle, that se//-love may not be the actuat- 
ne principle when defending the strong- 
holds of our position? And can we not yield 
these in voluntary acquiescence, rather than 
as a@ compulsory submission? Then would 
the basis of our structure be maintained, and 
how beautiful would be the fruits of the 
Spirit in the bond of harmony and love! 
6th mo. 23d, 1872. H——d. 


en 


LOOKING ON THE DARK SIDE. 


No one can ignore the fact that in human 
life, whether in individual experience or 
the more open current of social affairs, a 
dark as well as a bright side is plainly 
traceable. Sin and suffering in a thousand 
forms are around us, and we must both 
admit their existence and give them the 
serious consideration which they demand. 
A certain amount of such reflection is essen- 
tial to any intelligent attempts at improve- 
ment, whether in self-culture or benevolent 
efforts. Ifwe would diminish sin, and relieve 
suffering, we must not only acknowledge their 
presence, but realize deeply and sorrowfully 
their banefulness. 

Yet it is no less certain that, if we would 
retain and increase our powers for good, 
we must seta limit to such contemplations. 
If the thoughtless and gay err in pushing 
aside all the unpleasant realities of life, in 
refusing to look upon distress that they 
might alleviate, and wrong that they might 
rectify, it is equally true that many actually 
paralyze their own powers and destroy 
their own and others’ happiness by al- 
lowing their thoughts to dwell continually 
upon the dark side of human life. Habit- 
ual brooding over themes of sadness and 
sorrow inevitably gives rise to a morbid 
depression of the vital energies, which, 
while fatal to all success and joy; goes far 
to promote the very woes so uselessly la- 
mented. Our duties and relations in the 
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world, manifold and complicated as they ate, 
demand all the strength, vigor and activity 
of our natures, and whatever tends to dimin- 
ish these injures our characters and decreases 
our usefulness. The constant and realizing 
apprehension of sorrow and evil tends to de- 
press the vital tone, to weaken the courage, to 
engender the gloom of despair, and to crush 
that hopeful energy which is the soul of all 
successful effort. 

Such a habit of mind has its root in self- 
ishness, and cannot be expected to bear no- 
ble or generous fruit: He who yields to a 
morbid and protracted self-indulgenee in 
painful emotion is as purely selfish as the 
most inveterate pleasure-seeker. Even if 
his contemplation rest on the woes of others, 
for which he is not responsible, it is still sel- 
fish, in proportion as its excess paralyzes 
benevolent exertions and increases useless 


‘distress. But this is not the form which it 


usually assumes. It is generally the personal 
afflictions of the individual himself, real or 
supposed, that claim so large a portion of his 
lamentations. There are persons who spend a 
considerable proportion of their lives in 
either openly or secretly bemoaning their 
own calamities, and pitying themselves for 
their hard lot. We would by no means ig- 
nore or underrate the reality of their trials. 
They may be numerous and severe, pressing 
heavily on the most sensitive parts of their 
nature. Neither wou'd we reprehend the 
natural grief which must ever attend afflic- 
tion in its many forms. But we do most 
earnestly and seriously condemn that frame 
of mind which nurses its troubles, which re- 
fuses comfort, which forgets or depreciates 
the blessings still enjoyed, and indulges self 
by sinking into a despondency which impairs 
vigor, palsies effort, weakens courage and de- 
stroys hope. It is not, however, the number 
or severity of afflictions that produces such 
results. 


Life is more evenly apportioned than we 
are apt to think. All joys have their draw- 
backs, all calamities their compensations ; 
the rain and the sunshine visit every heart, 
and the choicest blessings are those of 
which no external circumstances can ever 
deprive us. Despondency, hopelessness, de- 
jection and gloom, do not come from heavy 
sorrows or acute disappointments. They 
are often most fully developed in those who 
have every outward means of happiness, 
while some who have suffered the most in- 
tense anguish and been deprived of the pre- 
cious joys, have yet the light of hope in their 
eye and the energy of life in their step. 

Various causes may induce this habit of 
dwelling on the dark side of things. Natural 
temperament, ill-health, seclusion, or a 
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= training founded on fear rather than 
ove, may be partly respensible for such a 
tendency. It is of itself an affliction much 
worse than most of those it deplores. It is a 
habit which, once formed, clings closely and 
poisons the whole life. Yet it is not inera- 
dicable. An enlightened mind and a strong 
will can overcome and rise superior to it. 
Having its source in selfishness, a cultivation 
of the generous sympathies and warm af- 
fections of our nature will best aid to dispel 
it. Let those who are conscious of giving 
way in any degree to this form of self-in- 
dulgence turn their eyes resolutely away 
from themselves and their own interests, 
cease estimating either the trials they endure 
or the blessings they lack, and study 
instead how they may benefit others. Action 
is one of the best antidotes to morbid brooding, 
and when the whole mind is wrought into en- 
ergy on some noble or benevolent work there 
will be no room for idle and injurious melan- 
choly. 

Nothing is more strongly opposed to the 
spirit of true religion than a despondent 
habit of mind. It is essentially distrust, 
and none who have a vital and realizing 
sense of the perfect wisdom and goodness 
that upolds and guides the Universe, will 
continue to bend beneath a load of fear, ap- 
prehension and sadness. Where the trust 
and faith so often fluently expressed are 
deeply experienced in the heart, it will drive 
out the darkness of gloom with its own bright 
sunshine, the blessings of life will be grate- 
fully accepted, gladly enjoyed, and patiently 
resigned, and its woes will only be contempla- 
ted snfficiently to rouse all the energies of 
mind and body to work for their alleviation. 
—Public Ledger. 


GOOD NATURE. 


Hundreds of questions are asked of me 
every year; and I am surprised to find how 
poor and superficial they are. They respect 
external life mostly ; and if they touch upon 
morals, it is generally of conventional mat- 
ters, and not of real heart matters. Who 
inquires after the things on which so much of 
life depends for its happiness? An obscure 
text, a mystery of faith, a disputed doctrine, 
seem to have a charm for men. But how to 
be good-natured, no one ever asks; and yet 
good-nature is one of the most precious com- 
modities of life, both to the possessor and to 
all that come in contact with him. One may 
own an exquisite picture, and yet, locked in 
his house, its beauty is sequestered, and few 
derive any pleasure from it. One having, 
precious stones may flash a moment’s admira- 
tion upon spectators, but good-nature brings 
happiness to scores and hundreds, and the best 


of it is that it takes nothing from the posses- 
sor. There is so much care in life; so many 
that are victims of low spirits; so much of 
sorrow; so many that are languid through 
sickness or grief, or watching or want, that 
any one who can throw a ray of light upon 
their spirits is a benefactor indeed. Good- 
nature is the most practical of all kinds of 
benevolence. It gives itself forth without 
measure. It shines, like the sun, into all 
places, high and low alike. It chooses noth- 
ing, but Slesen all, without discrimination. It 
allays strifes, pours oil upon friction, a 
the tasks of life, and diffuses a cheer and glow 
which wine cannot give; and all this, too, 
while the cause of all this blessing is himself 
blessed above all. Some men are good-na- 
tured in spots; some are good-natured when 
they have their own way, or have fallen upon 
some good luck ; some are good-natured when 
at ease, but cross when burdened ; some are 
good-natured in company and cross at home 
—all smiles and geniality in the store, and 
among customers, but lowering and moping 
at home. Now and then we find a real son 
of light—a hero of the luminous heart. One 
who beams forth always like summer. upon 
all everywhere ; whom all men bless when he 
comes, and all miss when he goes! Sach men 
ought to wear crowns. They do. Grateful 
thoughts, love and joy form the crown. They 
wear it unconsciously, but a hundred hearts 
place it upon their heads, and they go crown- 
ed with light all their days !— Beecher. 








FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTEBS. 


I thank thee for the word of comfort 
and encouragement, for of late I have more 
than usually realized a state wherein all 
ability to act was removed, and I could not 
go forward. But, thanks be unto the loving 
Father, who, through all this season of strip- 
ping has kept near me, and at times His 
banner has been so sensibly over me that the 
feeling was, I +m willing to wait all the 
years of my appointed life, if so be, it is the 
will of the Lord concerning me. The quo- 
tation from the “ Scriptural Watchword” was 
also very appropriate and comforting. We 
have, indeed, “ need of patience that after” 
we “have done the will of God” we “ might 
receive the promise;” but let us take com- 
fort in the thought, “ For yet a little while 
and he that shall come will come, and will 
not tarry.” How many beautiful expressions 
of this kind we find in those writings which 
may be compared to “Staves” which help 
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us on our journey. I expect thou thought, | rall and Daniel Underhill, Joseph and Mar- 


my dear friend, my letter was very much garet Horner, Edmund and Martha Willets 
drawn from the consideration of outward sad Sion Chabal, 


things, but these are to me such evidences of i i ; 
the Fther’e love that I derive deep enjoy- The state of the Society in the constituent 


ment and instruction from their contempla- | branches was brought before the Meeting by 
tions, and am somewhat drawn to less exam-|the reports from the Quarters and Half- 


ination of my own feelings (in which there | years’ Meetings, and while the answers to the 
is sometimes a danger,) by the interest I feel 


in all living and growing things. I went out Queries contained the too frequent acknowl- 
one day alone upon the mountain to make the edgement of remissness in the attendance of 
effort to write a descriptive letter, but my | mid-week meetings, there was much to en- 
mind was eo engrossed by communion vast| courage in the general prevalence of love 


and high that I could only feast upon the) throughout their borders, and the interest 
poveent around me and enjoy it by myself. 


seemed so separated from human sympathy manifested to let our light shine through 
the channels were closed in that direction, the endeavor to maintain and extend some 


and the voice of the Almighty appeared to | of our important testimonies. 
speak to me as to Job formerly, ‘“ Where : . . 
wast thou when I laid the foundations of the The reading « enrenardualigre Bape 
earth? Declare, if thou hast understanding. | 8°®t@tive Committee showed that during the 
Who hath laid the measure thereof, if thou | year they had not been inactive. The set- 
knowest, or who hath stretched the line upon | tlement of national difficulties by arbitration 


it?’ Is : not aes in such —_ - had claimed their attention, and in connec- 
are around us at Catskill, to go out and be} ,. . : : 
alone with nature? to feel her great heart tion with the Representative Committee of 


throb,at her Maker's bidding and to see the | Indiana Yearly Meeting they had addressed 
evidences of that love and power which in| the President and memorialized Congress in 
the hour of weakness we sometimes aimost | relation to it. 


distrust? O, Iam glad it was my privilege| , . + 
a ceen tie eee antaien alt Ales eile The subject of temperance had also elicited 


which were presented in such beauty and | ™Uuch concern, which resulted in their peti- 
grandeur all around me. tioning the State Legislature to take such ac- 
: ——= | tion as might conduce to remove some of the 

FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. temptations to indulge in intoxicating drinks. 
The favorable consideration which their ef- 
forts obtained encouraged them to persevere 

Genessre YEARLY MEETING, was held at |i doing what may be required at their 
Pickering, D. C., the third week in 6th mo.,| ands, to arrest the progress of this great 
and may be considered the fourth in size of |¢Vil which casts a fearful shadow over our 
our five Yearly Meetings. It embraces with-| !and, threatening to ensnare the unwary, 
in its limits most of the Friends residing in | #24 blighting the earthly prospects of some 
Western New York, Michigan and the Do-|°f the most gifted and valuable members of 
minion of Canada, and the annual assembling | the community. The report of the state of 
of the representatives and members from | te™perance within their own borders was 
localities widely separated in space is in itself | ©2use of thankfulness and should be a stim- 
an interesting feature. ulus to further effort in the cause. 

Some who had long been the burden-bear-| The labors of the Committee on behalf of 
ers in this part of the vineyard had been re-| the Indians had been attended with the suc- 
moved by death, and others were prevented | cess equal to their expectations. Thus far 
from attending by sickness and the infirmi-| their efforts for the improvement in the con- 
ties of age, but there was a fair representation | dition of the red man had been chiefly di- 
of the members and several Friends from | rected to the elevation of the men and boys, 
other Yearly Meetings, among thera Rachel | but it was considered that this was an ineffec- 
Hicks and her companions Mary Jane| tual way to benefit the race. Though the 
Field and William H. Carpenter; Harriet | young men through the advantages of su- 
E. Stockly and her companions Susan Car-| perior training might have had their ideas 
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greatly enlarged in regard to what constituted 


domestic comfort, yet if when about to marry 
they had no alternative but to select com- 
panions for life from among those who had 
continued to live in squalor and ignorance, 
the probability was that they would relax in- 
to their former habits ; but if the young wo- 
men were simultaneously trained in habits of 
housewifery this would not be so likely to be 
the case. In furtherance of this view the 
Yearly Meeting concluded to raise a liberal 
sum, part of which was to be appropriated to 
placing among the tribes under their care a 
competent woman to teach them such 
duties as will enable them to render their 
homes comfortable and attractive. 

A request came up from Pelham Half 
Year Meeting that the Yearly Meeting should 
be held at Yarmouth, D. C., every third year, 
which being favorably considered by a 
committee, was united with by the meeting, 

During the week an interesting First-day | 
school conference was held which was well | 
attecded. Committees were appointed of the 
members of each Monthly Meeting to give 
the subject attention and to correspond with 
each other and with Friends in other places 
in regard to it. 

The various sittings were seasons of interest 
and favor in which the presence of the Di- 
vine Father was graciously felt, and under 
this covering the Meeting concluded to 
meet at Yarmouth next year if so per-' 
mitted. 





Tue London Friend, British Friend and. 


Manchester Friend, publish copious extracts | 
from the proceedings of London and Dublin | 
| 


Yearly Meetings, frcm which we gain the fol- 
lowing information. 


The discussion in London Yearly Meeting | #94 America, 


on the state of Society was thought to be 
more interesting and practical than usual. 
Considerable time was occupied in discussions 
on the questions of national education in re- 
lation to religicus instruction, domestic and 
foreign missions, temperance, «c. 

We extract the following : 


‘* A Minute of the Yearly Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders, on the subject of the Meetings for Worship 
held at the time of the Yearly Meeting, was read. 
This minute was a judicious and well-worded ex- 
hortation on the manner of holding these meetings, 
and the ministry therein. It recommended Friends 
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on entering these meetings reverently to wait on the 
Lord, seeking for the Holy Spirit; being not undu- 
ly anxious for vocal ministry. It desired those who 
ministered to endeavor to enter into fellowship with 
the congregation, and to give up to the require- 
ments of the Holy Spirit; mainteining a care lest 
Friends in speaking should have a view rather to 
the relief of their own minds than to the good of the 
congregation. It Was undesirable for those whose 
voices were not well audible to speak in large 
meetings. A guard was necessary against diftuse- 
ness and repetition, keeping as much as possible to 
simple Scriptural language. A rapid succession of 
ministry was not advisable; and there was need 
of careful heed to the restraints of the Spirit of 
Truth, so that communications be not unduly pro- 
longed. 

After prayer had been offered, John Hodgkin gave 
some explanation as to how this minute had origina- 
ted. He said that it had been no hasty matter, At 
their concluding sitting last year the Meeting of 
Ministers and Elders appointed a large committee to 
have the subject under consideration. This com- 
mittete met twice during the year in London ; a 
draft of the present minute was drawn up, and fiaal- 
ly considered when Friends came together lately to 
this Yearly Meeting. This minute was then decided 
upon, after a long and remarkably united confer- 
ence. He hoped that it would have the calm, 
careful, and deep religious consideration of the 
body, although no action was called for in the 
matter. 

The Tabular Statement was then read. At the 
end of 1871 there were 329 Particular meetings of 
Friends in Great Britain. There were 14,021 mem- 
bers, of which 6676 were males and 7345 females, 
showing a net increase of 11 on last year. Resi- 
dents abroad were 235, viz.:—26 in Europe, 17 ia 
Asia, 20 in Africa, 56 in America, 111 in Australia 
and New Zeala id, 5 unknown. 

Eight Quarterly Meetings showed increase of 123 
in the number of members; nine Quarterly Meet- 
ings showed a decrease of 112 in the number of 
members ; two Quarterly Meetiugs returned the same 
numbers. 


from Ireland 


The number of \Number of deaths, 269 
births was 260|Left by marriage, 34 

Admission as mi- | “ disownment 16 
nors, 55) “ resignation, 96 
“by marriage, 3t " certificate, ) 

Received by con- | to the United 499* 
vinceme.t ana ll.| Kingdom, j 
reiostatement, to Ireland, ) 4? 
a we certifi- ) America, &c., f 
cate from the 489° —_— 
United King’m } | 961 





The number of marriages in which both. pirties 
were members of the Society have been 43. There 
have been 5 in which one or both parties were non- 
members. The fact of the number of deaths exceed- 
irg the number of births by nine is a remarkable 
fact, not being in accordance wi'h the statistics of 
the population at large. 

There were 759 overseer3—377 males,381 females. 
There were 4077 atteaders of our meetings, non- 


*The apparent discrepaney of these numbers, 
which should*be equal, arises from the fact of ten 
certificates being in transitu. So that the real in- 
crease is 21, not 11. 
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members—2133 males, 1944 females ; showing an in- 
crease of 16. 

Our Australian Friends numbered 281—167 males, 
114 females ; last year they were 275. They had 14 
overseers—7 males, 7 females. 


In 1870, a large committee was appointed 
to consider the difficulties in Lancashire and 
Cheshire Quarterly Meeting out of which 
grew a separate Meeting in Manchester, 
and the establishment of the Manchester 
Friend. 

The following is from the British Friend : 


Minutes of the Yearly meeting respecting the com- 
mittee appointed in 1870 to visit Lancashire and 
Cheshire Quarterly Meeting, together with the re- 
port of the Committee to this Yearly Meeting, were 
then read. The report stated that they had been re- 
quested by Hardshaw East Monthly Meeting to visit 
a case of difficulty in relation to doctrine. They 
did 80, and reported to the Monthly Meeting, and 
the individual was shortly after disunited by that 
Meeting. Thirteen Friends had since sent in their 
resignations, which had been accepted. The com- 
mittee had also issued a declaration setting forth 
some fondamental points of Christian doctrine as 
held by Friends, especially in relation to such points 
as had been called in question in said meeting. 
They had labored in Cheshire Monthly Meeting 
they hoped with some effect. They had now come 
to the conclusion that, altbough circumstances still 
existed in the Quarterly Meeting which might call 
for a further exercise of mutual forbearance, pa- 
tience, and love, their service eeemed completed. 

The declaration respecting our principles which 
had been issued by the committee was also read. 


About four hours were occupied in the dis- 
cussion of this report, and considerable diver- 
sity of opinion appeared, but after a general 
expression, in which many participated, the 
report of the committee, and the declaration 
of faith was accepted. 





MARRIED. 


SMEDLEY—MARTIN.—On 6tb month 4th, ac- 
cording to the order of the Society of Friends, at 
the honse of the bride’s father, Thomas D. Smedley, 
of Coal City, to H. Jennie, daughter of Benj. Mar- 
tin, of Uwcblan, Chester Co., Pa. 


——__-<0—- _ 


DIED. 

HIATT.—On the 10th of Sixth month, 1872, at 
her son-in-law’s, Joseph Whinery, in Liberty Town- 
ship, Clinton Co., Obio, Ann, wife of Hezekiah 
Hiatt, in the 88th year of her age. 

Her father, Isaac Perkins, left North Carolina io 
the 11th mo., 1801, to seek a home in the West, 
bringing the subject of this notice with him, and the 
following year arrived at Waynesville, Warren Co., 
Ohio, and settled in what is now Clinton county, 
in Third mo ,1803. Ann Perkins was married to 
Hezekiah Hiatt.on the 23d day of Seventh mo., 1810, 
who still survives her in the 87th year of his age, 
they having lived together for almost sixty-two 
years. The deceased was an esteemed member and 
Elder of Miami Quarterly Meeting of Friends. 

JACKSON.—At the residence of her daughter, 
Mary P. Dickinson, near Wellsboro, Penna., on the 
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4th of Fifth month, 1872, Hannah I. Jackson ; a 
member of Little Britain Monthly Meeting, in the 
89th year of her age. s 

Over forty years ago she removed with her hus- 
band to Tioga County, without the limits of any 
Friends meeting, and was thereby debarred the 
privilege of mingling with members of our Society. 
As years rolled on, her faith in the living principle 
—the light within—seemed to deepen, and never 
did she waver from the convictions of her youth. 

The unhappy division in the Society about the 
time of her removal to Wellsboro, was a sore trial 
to her. Years afterwards, in a conversation with 
the writer of this brief memoir, she said, “She 
loved the principles of Friends, and all who bore 
the name. She could feel nothing but love towards 
them all, and did not want to hear of their differ- 
ences.” 

During ber later years, the infirmities of age con- 
fined her chiefly to her residence. On one occasion 
a minister of another denomination called to see 
her. She informed him, if be bad anything to say 
to her that would benefit ber, she hoped he would 
not hesitate speak. His reply wes, “ Mrs. Jackson, 
I feel it is more becoming I should sit at your feet, 
and learn of you, for your views of things Divine are 
certainly very clear.” 

She loved to read the Scriptures of Truth, and as 
her end approached, her spiritual perceptions be- 
came clearer and manifest. She grew in grace 
and was nourished and refreshed from the inex- 
haustible fountain. ‘ Blessed are the pure in beart, 
for they shall see God.” L. K. B. 

SMEDLEY.—vUn the 3lst of Fifth month, 1872, 
Joel Smedley, an esteemed member of Little Britain 
Meeting, in the 73d year of his age. 





DUBLIN YEARLY MEETING. 


The epistles from America having been 
taken up, William Harvey Pim proposed 
either a circular Epistle or the main part of 
each be identical, our Yearly Meeting bas so 
much more business than formerly, and time 
which might be better spent is occupied with 
Epistle writing. 

Jonathan Goodbody and Alexander Allen 
thought we might write only to a few Yearly 
Meetings each year. §S. Bewley thought it 
would be a pity to give up Epistle writing. 

John G. Richardson said if people would 
only write short pithy letters less difficulty 
would be found in getting them prepared ; 
but people write long religious lectures or 
essays, and so have trouble themselves and 
give trouble to those who had to revise them. 


EDUCATION QUESTION. 


Minute on Education Question from Lis- 
burn Monthly Meeting held Second Month 
15th, 1872: “This Meeting has had under 
consideration the efforts which are bein 
made to establish in Ireland at the public 
expense a system of denomination education, 
and being desirous that Friends should enter 
an earnest protest against its adoption, be- 
lieving that all religious teaching should be 
wholly independent of state aid, it is con- 
cluded to forward this minute to the Quar- 

















terly Meeting, hoping it may request the 
Yearly Meeting to give due attention to a 
subject of so much importance to the country, 
and to take means for placing before Gov- 
ernment the views entertained thereon by the 
Society of Friends.” 

This was endorsed by Ulster Quarterly 
Meeting, held Third month 18th, 1872. 

The Yearly Meeting adopted the following 
minute: “ Without expressing any opinion 
upon the proposition in the foregoing minute, 
it is concluded not to enter into the consider- 
ation of the subject at this Yearly Meeting.” 

Proposed minute read respecting liberty 
for reading Bible in Meeting : 

“Some years since the question was raised 
in this meeting as to how far Friends, in the 
exercise of the ministry of the Gospel, were at 
liberty to refer to the text in Holy Scripture, 
and after very solid deliberation, it was pro- 
nounced on the judgment of this Meeting, 
that if any Friends so exercised from feeling 
their memory required to be assisted, thought 
it necessary to refer to the Scripture text, a 
Christian liberty should be granted to them 
so far; but it was not intended by this de- 
cision to sanction an unrestricted liberty of 
— the Bible in our meetings, and some 
misunderstanding having arisen as to the 
meaning or wording of said decision, we now 
think it best to record it on our proceedings.” 

George Milne believed the minute is con- 
trary to Scripture, and what has been held in 
our Society. Peter, in one of his epistles, 
says: “If any man minister, let him do it 
in the ability which God giveth.” If the 
Lord calls His servants to declare a message, 
will he not give them power? Will there be 
any shortness in the Lord’s dealings? Do we 
find the Lord Jesus or the apostles in com- 
pany of Christian worshippers reading the 

riptures? There is a right place for them, 
but not reading them in meetings for wor- 
ship. If Friends are allowed to refresh their 
memory where is it to stop? If it be right 
to read a few words, the same will apply to 
larger passages. Although the minute says 
the contrary, it will be opening the door to 
indiscriminate reading. 

Forster Green had no unity with bringing 
out Scripture in meetings, even to refresh the 
memory ; still he would not oppose the min- 
ute. 

James Greer, John Gough, Joshua Jacob, 
A. Newsom, A. Shackleton, &c., &., opposed 
the adoption of the minute. 

Samuel Bewley, the clerk, said he would 
prefer no minute, yet he believed the deci- 
sion of meeting is to adopt the minute, and 
it is therefore placed on the proceedings. 

THE TEMPERANCE QUESTION, 


Joseph Thorp earnestly desired those who 
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felt at liberty to take drink, arid those who 
think it right to be engaged in the traffic, 
would make it a subject of prayer, asking 
the Lord for wisdom, and he believed His 
counsel and guidance would be granted. 
Thomas Webb mentioned that one Friend 
who had dealt in drink had thought it his 
duty to abandon the sale. 
TABULAR STATEMENT. 
Male. Female. Total. 


Members, 12th mo. 31st, 1870, 91328 1588 2916 
Births, yas) ae ae 19 48 
Removals inward, 32 40 72 
Reinstated, . ; ; : 3 2 5 
Admission—Convincement, . 4 4 8 

« Education, 2 3 5 

“ Children, , 1 — 2 
Deaths, 7 ‘ a 29 31 60 
Removals outward, . ; 42 42 84 
Resignations, 6 3 9 
Disownments 4 4 8 
Number, 12th mo. 3lst, 1871, 1318 157 2894 





EXTRACTS FROM BITS OF TRAVEL AT HOME, 
From Chicago to Ogden. 
BY H. H 

“ Three nights and four days in the cars!” 
These words haunted us and hindered our 
rest... What should we eat and drink, and 
wherewithal should we be clothed? No 
Scripture was strong enough to calm our anx- 
ious thoughts ; no friend’s experience of com- 
fort and ease on the journey sounded credi- 
ble enough to disarm our fears. “ Dust is 
dust,” said we, “and railroad is railroad. 
All restaurant cooking in America is intolera- 
ble. We shall be wretched; nevertheless, 
we go.” * * * * H * 

Our drawing-room? Yes, our drawing- 
room ; and this is the plan of it: A small, 
square room, occupying the whole width of 
the car, excepting a narrow passage-way oD 
one side ; four windows, two opening on. this 
passageway and two opening out of doors; 
two doors, one opening into the car and one 
opening into a tiny closet, which held a wash- 
stand basin. This closet had another door, 
opening into another drawing room beyond. 
No one but the occupants of the two drawing- 
rooms could have access to the bath-closet. 
On one side of our drawing-room a long sofa ; 
on the other two large arm-chairs, which 
could be wheeled so as to face the sofa. Two 
shining spitoons and plenty of looking glass, 
hooks high up on the sides, and silver-plated 
rods for curtains overhead, completed the 
list of furniture. Room on the floor for bags 
and bundles and baskets; room, too, for a 
third chair, and a third chair we had for a 
part of the way—an easy-chair, with a’slop- 
ing back, which belonged to another of these 
luxuriant Pullman cars. A perplexing sense 
of domesticity crept over us as we settled into 
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corners, hung up our cologne bottles, and| Next morning more prairie—unfenced now’ 
missed the cat! Then we shut both our| undivided, unmeasured, unmarked, save by 
doors, and smiled triumphantly into each | the different tints of different growths of grass 
others’ faces, as the train glided out of the | or grain; great droves of cattle grazing here 
station. No one can realize until he has|and there; acres of willow saplings, pale 
journeyed in the delightful quiet and privacy | yellowish green; and solitary trees, which 
of these small drawing-rooms on the Pullman | look like saintly hermits in a wilderness. 
care, how much of the wear and tear of rail- | These, and now and then a shapeless village, 
road travel is the result of the contact with | which looks even lovelier than the empty 
ple.* * * * Our first day in our draw- | loneliness by which it is surrounded—these 
ing-room stole by like a thief. The noon | are all for hoursand hours. We think “now 
surprised us, and the twilight took us un-| we are getting out into the great spaces.” 
awares. By hundreds of miles the rich prai- | “ This is what the word ‘ West’ has sounded 
rie lands had unrolled themselves, smiled, | like.” At noon we come to a spot where 
and fled. Out on the very edges of the crumb- | railway tracks cross each other. The eye 
ling, dusty banks of our track stood pink and | can follow their straight lines out and away, 
blue and yellow flowers, undisturbed. The | till they look like fine black threads flung 
homesteads in the distances looked like shin- | across the green ground purposeless, accident- 
ing fortresses, for nearly every house has ajal. A train steams slowly off to the left ; 
tree wall on two sides of it. The trees looked | the passengers wave handkerchiefs to us, and 
like poplars, but we could not be sure. Often | we to them. They are going to Denver ; but 
we saw only the solid green square, the house | itseems as if they might be going to any 
being entirely concealed from view. As we| known or unknown planet. One man alone 
drew near the Mississippi River, soft, low |—short, fat—is walking rapidly away into 
hills came int> view on each side; tangled | the wide Southern hemisphere. He carries 
skeins of little rivera, shaded by tall trees,| two big, shining brass trombones. Where 
wound and unwound themselves side by side | can he be going, and what can be the use of 
with us. A big bridge lay ready, on which| trombones? He looks more inexplicable 
we crossed ; everybody standing on the plat- | than ten comets. 
form of the cars, at their own risk, according | We cross the Missouri at Council Bluffs ; 
to the explicit prohibition of the railroad begin grumbling at the railroad corporations 
company. Burlington looked well, high up| for forcing us to take a transfer train across 
on red bluffs ; fine large houses on the hights | the river; but find ourselves plunged into 
and pleasant little ones in the suburbs, with | the confusion of Omaha before we have fin- 
patches of vineyard in the gardens. ished railing at the confusion of her neighbor. 
“Make your beds now, ladies?” said the | Now we see for the first time the distinctive 
chamberman, whose brown face showed |expression of American overland travel. 
brighter brown for his gray uniform and | Here all luggage is weighed and rechecked 
brass buttons, six for points further west. An enormous shed 
“Yea,” we replied. “That is just what| js filled with it. Four and five deep send 
We most desire to see.” the anxious owners, at a high wooden wall, 
Presto! The seats of the arm-chairs pull | behind which nobody may go. Everybody 
out, and meet in the middle. The backs of holds up their checks, and gesticulates and 
the arm-chairs pull down, and lie fiat on level | bzckons. There seems to be no system ; but 
with the seats. Thesofa pulls out and opens | undoubtedly there is. Side by side with the 
into double width. The roof of our drawing- | rich and flurried New Yorker stands the poor 
room opens and lets down, and makes two | and flurried emigrant. Equality rules. Big 
more bedsteads, which we, luckily, do not | bundles of feather-beds, tied up in blue 
want; but from under their eaves come mat- | check, red chects, corded with rope, get ahead 
trasses, pillows, cheets, pillow-cases, and cur-| of Saratoga trunks. Many languages are 
tains. The beds are made; the roof shut up |spoken. German, Irish, French, Spanish, a 
again; the curtains hung across the glass | little English, and all varieties of American 
part of the doors; the curtains drawn across|I heard during thirty minutes in that lug- 
the passageway windows; the doors shutand | gage-shed. Inside the wall was a pathetic 
locked ; and we undress as entirely and safe- | sight—a poor German woman on her knees 
ly as if we were in the best bedroom of a} before a chest, which had burst open on the 
house not made with wheels. Because we| journey. It seemed as if its whole contents 
are so comfortable we lie awake a little, but | could not be worth five dollars—so old, so 
not long; and that is the whole story of | faded, so coarse were the clothes and so bat- 
nights on the cars when the cars are built by | tered were the utensils, But it was evidently 
Pullman, and the sleeping is done in drawing- | all she owned; it was the home she had 
rooms. brought with her from the Fatherland, and 
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and reached out through the air with more 
brown, bony, clutching members, from which 
one shrank as from the claws of a bear. 
“ Muckee! muckee!” it cried, opening wide 
a mouth toothless, but red. It was the most 
abject, loathly living thing I ever saw. I 
shut my eyes and turned away. Presently I 
looked again. It had passed on; and I saw 
on its back, gleaming out from under a rag- 
ged calash-like arch of basket-work, a smoot 

shining, soft baby face, brown as a brown nut, 
silken as silk, sweet, happy, innocent, confid- 
ing, as if it were a babe of a royal line, born 
in royal state. All below its head was help- 
less mummy—body, legs, arms, feet, band- 
aged tight, swathed in a solid roll, strapped 
to a flat board, and swung by a Jeather band, 
going around the mother’s breast. Its great, 
soft, black eyes looked fearlessly at every- 
body. It was as genuine and blessed a baby 
as any woman ever bore. Idle and thought- 
less passengers jeered the squaw, saying, 
“Sell us the pappoose.” ‘‘Give you green- 
backs for the pappoose.” Then, and not till 
then, I saw a human look in the India-rub- 
ber face. The eyes could flash, and the 


would be the home she would set up in the 
prairie. The railroad men were good to her, 
and were helping her with ropes and nails. 
This comforted me somewhat ; but it seemed 
almost asin to be journeying luxuriously on 
the same day and train with that poor soul. 

* * * * 





























All this took two or three hours; but they 
were short. “All aboard!” rung out like the 
last warning on Jersey City wharves when 
steamers push off for Europe; and in the 
twinkling of an eye we were out again in the 
still, soft, broad prairie, which is certainly 
more like sea than like any other land. 

Again flowers and meadows, and here and 
there low hills, more trees, too, and a look of 
greater richness. Soon the Platte River, 
which seems to be composed of equal parts of 
sand and water, but which has too ph sei ny 
rg to be spoken lightly of. It has been 
the silent guide for so many brave men who 
are dead! The old emigrant road, over 
which they went, is yet plainly to be seen ; 
at many points it lies near the railroad. Its 
still, grass-grown track is strangely pathetic. 
Soon it will be smooth prairie again, and the ; 
wooden head-boards at the graves of those mouth could show scorn, as well as animal 
who died by the way, will have fallen and greed. The expression was al most malig- 
crumbled. * * * *| nant ; but it bettered the face, for it made it 

Two barefooted little German children, a | the face of a woman—of a mother. : 
boy and girl, came into the cars here, with At sunset the clouds, which had been lying 
milk and coffee to sell. The boy carried the | low and heavy all the afternoon, lifted and 
milk, and was sorely puzzled when I held out | Tolled away from the outer edge of the world, 
my small tumbler to be filled. It would hold Thunder storms swept around the horizon, 
only half as much as his tin measure, of which | followed by broken columns of rainbow, which 
the price was five cents. lasted a second and then faded into gray. 

“ Donno’s that’s quite fair,” he said, when When we last looked out, before going to 
I gave him five cents. But he pocketed it bed, we seemed to be whirling &CrOss the mid- 
all the same, and ran on, swinging his tin| dle of a gigantic green disk, with a silver 
can and pint cup, and calling out, “Nice| rim turned up all around, to keep us from 
fresh milk. Last you'll get! No milk ang | falling off in case we should not put down 
farther west.” Little rascal! We found it | the brakes quick enough on drawing near the 
all the way. Plenty of it, too, such as it | edge. 

was. It must be owned, however, that sage-| Early the next morning, we saw antelopes. 
brush and prickly pear (and if the cows do| They were a great way off, and while they 
not eat these, what do they eat?) give a sin-| stood still might as well have been big goats 
gularly unpleasant taste to milk, and the ad-| or small cows; but when they were good 
dition of alkali water does not improve it. | enough to bound no eye could mistake them. 
Toward night of this day we saw our firat| The sight of these consoled us for having 
Indian woman. We were told it was a wom-| passed through the buffalo country in the 
an. It was apparently made of old Indian-| night. It also explained the nature of the 
rubber, much soaked, seamed, and torn. It| steaks we had been eating. How should 
was thatched at topgwith a heavy roof of| steaks be tender cut out of that acrobatic sort 
black hair, which hung down from a ridge-| of muscle? We passed also the outposts of 
like line in the middle. It had sails of dingy | Prairie Dog Town. The owls and the rattle- 
brown canvas furled loosely around it, con-| snakes were “not receiving,’ apparently ; 
fined and caught here and there irregularly, | but the droll little squirrel-like puppies met 
fluttering and falling open wherever a rag of | us most cordially. Tae mixture of defiance 
a different color could be shown underneath. | and terror, of attack and retreat, in their bé- 
It moved about on brown, bony, stalking | haviour was as funny as it always is in small 
members, for which no experience furnishes | dogs, who bark and run, in other places. But 
name; it mopped and mowed and gibbered,! the number and manner of shelters made it 
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unspeakably droll here. I am not sure that 
I actually saw the whole of any one prairie- 
dog ata time. What I chiefly saw was ends 
of tails going into holes, and tips of noses 
sticking out to bark. 

At noon we were invited to dine at Chey- 
enne—‘ Cheyenne City,” it is called. Most 
of the buildings which we saw were one-story 
wooden ones—small, square, with no appear- 
ance of roofs, only a square, sharp-cornered 
front, like a section of board fence. These 
all faced the railroad station, were painted 
with conspicuous signs—such as “ Billiard 
Saloon,” “Sample Room,” “ Meals for Fifty 
Cents ;” and in the doors of most of them, 
as thetrain arrived, there stood a woman or 
a boy ringing a shrill bell furiously. It is 
curious at these stations to see how instantly 
the crowd of passengers assorts itself and di- 
vides into grades: of people seeking for the 
best, people seeking for the cheapest; and 
other people, most economical of all, who buy 
only hot drinks, having brought a grocery- 
store and a resturant along with them in a 
basket tower. The most picturesque meals 
are set out on boards, in the open air, and 


ers crept along on its sides, out to its very 
mouth, and poured oil into every joint. He 
strode its neck and anointed every valve. 
His hand seemed to pat it lovingly as he 
came back, holding on by the shining rods 
and knobs and handles. I almost forgot to 
look at the stretcher of snow, the forests of 
pines, the plateaus of mountain tops, on either 
hand, so absorbed was [ in the seuse of super- 
natural motion. 

The engineer seemed strangely quiet. A 
calm, steady look ahead—never withdrawn 
for a moment at atime from the glistening 
black road before us. Nowand then a touch 
on some spring or pully, when great jets of 
steam would spurt out, or whistling shrieks of 
warning come. 

“ Where is the rudder?” said I, being from 
the sea. 

The engineer looked puzzled for a second, 
then, laughing, said, “Oh! I don’t steer her. 
she steers herself. Put her on the track and 
feed her. That’s all.” 

Up, up, up! We are creeping, although 
we are mounting by steam. Snow lies on 


| every side, and clumps of ‘ira and pines, and 


the most interesting people eat there; but I| rocks of fantastic shapes, are the only things 


am afraid the food is not good. ’ 

In this neighborhood are found the beauti- 
ful moss agates, daintiest of all Nature’s 
secret processes in stone. Instead of eating 
dinner, we ran up toa large shop where these 
stones are kept for sale, set in gold which may 
be said to be of their own kin, since it comes 
from Colorado. 

The settings were not pleasing, but the 

stones were exquisitely beautiful. What ge- 
ology shall tell us the whole of their secret ? 
Dates are nothing and names are not much. 
Here are microscopic ferns, feathery seaweeds, 
tassels of pines, rippling water-lines of fairy 
tides, mottled drifts of sands or snows—all 
drawn in black or clouded gray, cn and in 
and through the solid stone. Centuries 
treasured, traced, copied, embalmed them. 
They are too solemnly beautiful to be made 
into ornaments and set swinging in women’s 
ears | ’ 
From Cheyenne to Sherman we rode on 
the engine—on the foremost engine; for we 
were climbing mountains, and it needed all 
the power of two engines to draw us up. 

At Cheyenne we were only six thousand 
feet above the sea. At Sherman we should 
be eight thousand two hundred and forty-two. 
The throbbing puffs, almost under our feet, 
sounded like the quick-drawn, panting 
breaths of some giant creature. Once in 
every three or four minutes the great breast- 
plate door opened, and we looked into its 
heart of fire and fed it with fuel. Once in 
every three or four minutes one of the keep- 


* | which break this desolate loveliness. We are 


so much above the tops of many mountains 
that they themselves blend and become wide 
fields, over which we look to the far horizon, 
where rise still higher peaks, white with snow, 
We see off in all directions, as we did on the 
plains ; yet clouds are below us, rolling and 
rising and changing like meadow mists! Still 
we climb. The trees are stunted and bent, 
the rocks are dark and terrible; many of 
them look like grotesque idols standing erect 
or toppling over. Wyoming has well named 
this region “ The Black Hills,” 

At Sherman we dropped one of our engines, 
and left off usiag the other. The descent is 
so sharp and sudden that no steam is needed, 
only the restraining brakes. 

A few hours later, at Laramie, we were 
again on a plain. We had goae down-hill 
steadily for miles and miles. ‘The guide-book 
seemed incredible when we read that we were 
still more than seven thousand feet above the 
sea. Yet here were wide plains, droves of 
cattle, little runs of water, and flowers on 
every side. The sun was setting in a broad 
belt of warm, yellow sky; snow lay in the 
crevices of the lower hills and covered the 
distant ranges; winter and spring seemed to 
have wed. 

On the morning of the fourth day we 
looked outon a desert of sage-brush and sand ; 
but the desert had infinite beauties of shape 
and the sage had pathos of color. Why has 
the sage-bush been so despised, so held up to 
the scorn of men? It is simply a miniature 
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olive-tree.- In tint, in shape, the resemblance 
is wonderful. Travellers never tire of re- 
cording the sad and subtle beauty of Medit- 
erranean slopes, gray with the soft, thick 
rounded tops of olive orchards. The stretches 
of these sage grown plains have the same 
tints, the same roundings and blendings of 
soft, thick foliage; the low sand-hills have 
endless variety of outline, and all strangely 
suggestive. There are fortresses, palisades, 
roof slopes with dormer windows, hollows 
like cradles, and here and there vivid green 
oases. In these cases cattle graze. Some- 
times an Indian stands guarding them, his 
scarlet legs gleaming through the sage, as 
motionless as the cattle he watches. A little 
further on we come to his home—a stack of 
bare bean-poles, apparently on fire at the top ; 
his family sitting by, in a circle, cross-legged, 
doing nothing! Then comes a tract of stony 
country, where the rocks seem also as signifi- 
cant and suggestive as the sand-hills—castles, 
and pillars, and altars, and spires ; it is im- 
possible to believe that human hands have 
not wrought them. 

For half a day we looked out on such scenes 
as these, and did not weary. It is monoton- 
ous, it is desolate ; but it is solemn and sig- 
nificant, The day will come when this gray 
wilderness will be red with roses, golden with 
fruit, glad and rich and full of voices. 

At noon, at Evanstown, the observation 
car was attached to the train (when will rail- 
road companies be wise enough to know that 
no train ought to be run anywhere without 
such an open car?) Twice too many pas- 
sengers crowded in; everybody opened his 
umbrella in somebody elze’s eye, and unfold- 
ed his map of the road on other knees than 
his own; but after a few miles the indifferent 
people and those who dreaded cinders, smoke, 
and the burning of skin drifted back again 
into the other cars, leaving the true lovers of 
sky, air, and out-door room, to enjoy the caii- 
ons in peace, 

What is a caiion? Only a valley between 
two high hills; that is all, though the word 
seems such a loud and compound mystery of 
warfare, both carnel and spiritual. But 
when the valley is thousands or tens of thou- 
sands of feet deep, and so narrow that a riv- 
er can barely make its way through by 
shrinking and twisting and leaping; wheu 
one wall is a mountain of grassy slope and 
the other wall is a mountain of straight, 
sharp stone; when from a perilous road, 
which creeps along on ledges of the wall 
which is a mountain of stone, one looks 
across to the wall which is grassy slope, 
and down at the silver line of twisting, turn- 
ing, leaping river, the word caiion seems as 
inadequate as the milder word valley! This 



















was Echo Caiion. 
rocky fields, almost as grand as the cafion 
itself. Rocks of red and pale yellow color 
were piled and strewn on either hand ina 
confusion so wild that it was majestic; many 
of them looked like gateways and walls and 
battlements of fortifications; many of them 
seemed poised on points, just ready to fall; 
others rose massive and solid, from terraces 
which stretched away beyond our sight. 
railroad track is laid (is hung would seem a 
truer phrase) high up on the right-hand wall 
of the cailion—that is, on the wall of stone. 
The old emigrant road ran at the base of the 
opposite wall (the wall of grassy slopes,) 
close on the edge of the river. Just after wa 
entered the caiion, as we looked down to the 


We drew near it through 


The 


river, we saw an emigrant party in sore trou- 
ble on that road. The river was high and 
overflowed the road; the crumbling, gravelly 
precipice rose up hundreds of feet sheer from 
the water; the cattle which the poor man 
was driving were trying to run up the preci- 
pice but all to no purpose; the wife and 
children sat on logs by the wagon, apatheti- 
cally waiting—nothing to be done but to 
wait there in that wild and desolate spot till 
the river chose to give them right of way 
again. They wereso many hundred feet be- 
low us that the cattle seemed calves and the 
people tiny puppets, as we looked over the 
narrow rim of earth and stone which upheld 
us in the air. But I envied them. They 
would see the caiion, know it. To us it 
would be only a swift and vanishing dream, 
Even while we are whirling through, it grows 
unreal. Flowers of blue, yellow, purple are 
flying past, seemingly almost under our wheels, 
We look over them down into broader spaces, 
where there are homesteads and green mea- 
dows. Then the cafion walls close in again, 
and, looking down we see only a silver thread 
of river; looking up, we see only a blue belt 
of sky. Suddenly we turn a sharp corner 
and come out on a broad plain. The caiion 
walls have opened like arms, and they hold 
a town named after their own voices, Echo 
City. The arms are mighty, for they are 
snow-topped mountains. The plain is green 
and the river is still. On each side are small 
caiions, with green threads in their centers, 
showing where the streams come down. High 
up on the hills are a few little farm-houses, 
where Americans live and make butter, like . 
the men of the Tyrol. A few miles further the 
mountains narrow again, and we enter a still 
wider gorge. This is Weber Caiion. Here 
are still higher walls and more wonderful 
rocks. Great serra'ed ledges crop out length- 
wise the hills, reaching from top to bottom, 
high and thin and sharp. Two of these, 
which lie close together, with apparently only 
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a pathway between (though they are 100 
feet apart,) are called the Devil’s Slide. 
Why is there so much unconscious tribute to 
that person in the uncultivated minds of all 


countries? One would think him the patron |. 


saint of pioneers. The rocks still wear 
shapes of fortifications, gateways, castle 
fronts, and towers, as in Echo Caiion; but 
they are most exquisitely lined, hallowed, 
grooved, and fretted. 

As we whirl by, they look as the fine Chi- 
nese carvings in ivory would chiseled on mas- 
sive stones by tools of giants. 

The caiion opens suddenly into a broad, 
beautiful meadow, in which the river seems 
to rest rather than to run. A line of low 
houses, a Mormon settlement, marks the 
banks ; fields of grain and grass glitter in 
the early green; great patches of blue lupine 
on every hand look blue as blue water at a 
distance, the flowers are set so thick. Only 
a few moments of this, however, and we are 
again in the rocky gorge, where there is 
barely room for the river, and no room 
for us, except on a bridge. This, too, 
is named for that same popular person, 
“ Devil’s Gate.” The river foams and roars 
under our feet as we go through. Now 
comes another open plain—wide, sunny, 
walled about by snow mountains, and hold- 
ing a town. This is Ogden, and the shining 
water which lies in sight to the left is the 
Great Salt Lake !—Independent. 





Selected. 
A QUIET LIFE. 


You scorn my dwelling as you piss it by! 
I do not say, Come in; 

You are a stranger to the company 
I entertain within. 

My house is humble, yet within its walls 
Contentment doth abide ; 

And from the wings of Peace a blessing falls, 
Like dew at eventide. 


You think my soul is narrow, like the room 
Wherein I toil for bread, 

And that, because oblivion is my doom, 
I might as well be dead. 


Yet are you sure the riches are not mine, 
The poverty your own? 

Is he not rich who finds his lot divine, 
In hovel or on throne ? 

You judge me by the narrow boundaries 
’Twixt which my body moves; 

But I behold a wider land that lies 
Free to the soul that loves. 

Is that not mine in which I hourly take 
My largeness of delight ? 

Are not all things created for his sake 
Who reads their meaning right ? 

Is it not mine, this landscape I behold ?— 
Mine to enjoy and use 

For all life’s noblest uses, though no gold 
Has made it mine to lose? 


I know the wood-patbs where the feet of spring 
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Have left their prints in flowers ; 
And all the chorals that the wild birds sing 
Through the long summer hours. 


I watch the changeful light upon the grass, 
The wind waves in the grain ; 
(note the swift cloud-shadows as they pass 
Above the breezy plain. 
. Mine are the stillness of the autumn noons, 
The peace of tranquil eves, 
The sunset splendors, and the glimmering moons, 
The rain-fall on the leaves. 
I cannot count the balf of daily joys 
Which kindly Nature gives ; 
For while some homely task my hands emplovs 
With ber my spirit lives. 
Nor these alone the pleasures that I know, 
The riches I possess : 
Still other things are mine, and they bestow, 
A deeper happiness. 
For unto me the past, with all its store 
Of untold wealth belongs ; 
To me the siogers and the saints of yore 
Repeat their prayer and songs. 
For me again the long-past centuries yield 
The harvest of their thought; 
My gleaming bring me sheaves from many a field 
Where stronger hearts have wrought. 
Mine is the present, too; nor let it be 
Despised as little worth ; 
I could not tell of all the good I see 
Each day upon the earth. 
What matters that my hands may never touch 
The hands I venerate ? 
I thank my God that he bas given such 
To guide and guard the state. 
And for the fature—but I may not speak 
Of all I hope for then ! 
The glories of that city which I seek 
No tongue can tell, or pen. 
So the day rounds to fullness, and the night 
Is blessed like the day ; 
For God who makes the darkness and the light, 
Keeps every tear away. 
_ 0 


CIRCULAR MBETINGS, 


7th mo. 7th Frankford,Pa., 3 P.M. 
1 ‘“« Plymouth, Pa., 3 P.M. 
as “ Concord, Pa, 3 P.M. 
4 “ Eversham, N.J.,3 P.M. 
se «Jericho, L. I., 11 A.M. 


i “Oyster Bay, L.I, 3} P. M. 
“14th” Peach Pond, N.Y, 11 A. M. 
‘21st Schuylkill, Pa, 3 P.-M. 





ee ‘*  Bethage, L.I., 11 A. M. 

és “Jerusalem, L. I., 3} P.M. 

- “Boston, N. Y.,. 11 A.M. 
ITEMS. 


New Sarr ror, Evecratcan Barreries.—A French 
chemist, M. E'éve, has patented a composition of the 
double acetate of iron and potassa, for the purpose 
of producing very intense electrical currents, and in- 
tended especially as a substitute for nitric acid, 
which as is known, produces very disagreeable ni- 
trous vapors. For this purpose, one part by weight, 
of the sulphate of iron, and the same quantity of the 


nitrate of potassa are dissolved ina proper quantity 


of the acetic acid of commerce, the solution being 
aided by a slight degree of beat. The crystals 
which form on cooling are to be collected, washed 
and dried in the stove. 
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FRIENDS’ 
A CARD. 


The Woman’s Branch of the Society ror THE PRE- 
VENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, takes this mode of 
calling the attention of Friends generally, to the 
work of the Society, and to its great need of funds 
to continue and enlarge its usefulness. Its mana- 
gers are anxious to obtain more annual subscribers, 
and they appeal to all who feel an interest in the 
protection of animals, to give their aid to the work 
by some contribution to it. The payment of $1.00 
@ year constitutes any one a member; for $5.00 a 
year the monthly paper of the Boston Society is fur- 
nished in addition ; Life Membership $25.00. Con- 
tributions can be sent to Mrs. Caroline E. White, 
President, 2113 Pine Street ; to Rebecca F. Abbott, 
509 N. Sixth Street; to Mrs. Mary Earle, Green 
above Linden, Germantown, or to the office of the 
Friends’ Intelligencer, in which contributions will 
be acknowledged. Please give name and address. 








JO8, B, HANCOCK, ELISHA FOGG, 
MILES EING, MORRIS FOGG, 


HANOOCK, KING & FOGG, 

‘ No. 41 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
BRICKLAYERS, BUILDERS, 
AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Wrought Iron Air Tight Gas Consuming Heater. 
Ranges, Fireboard Stoves, Grates, Slate Mantles, 


Registers, Ventilators, Bath Boilers, &c. 
MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 

701 ARCH STREET. 


CALEB CLOTHIER, President. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, S8ec’y. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY, 
(First Street above Race S8t.,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAMUEL R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 1620 Wood St. No. 924 Cherry St. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, é&o, 
te BENJAMIN CREEN, 
m29ps28 33 North Second Bt , Philads, 


R. 0. LIPPINCOTT, 
429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


REAL ESTATE AGENT, 


And Collector of an Interest Moneys 
c. &e. 
City and Country property bought and sold. 


PLAIN BONNETS. 


REBECCA ELKINTON snoceeds Eiizasera Mornis 
in making Plain Bonnets. To be found at No. 444 
N. Fourth street, Philadelphia. 12, 30-6mo. 
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FENCE. 


The attention of Friends and others engaged in 
Agriculture is called to the Fence recently invented 
and patented by the undersigne1, called a Combina- 
tion Fence, or, from its particular adaptation to the 
timberless regions of the West, The Prairie Fence. 
It is very simple and complete in its construction 
and operation, combining the advantages of both 
wooden and wire fences, can be put up with great 
rapidity and at a saving of from one-third to half 
over thoge ordinarily in use. It is also well adapted 
for a lawn fence. Circulars with full details will be 
sent to any address, and all inquiries promptly 
answered. Persons wanted everywhere to introduce 
for a share of the proceeds. 

THOS. H. SPEAKMAN, 
No. 26 N. 7th 8t., Phila. 


EDWIN §. DIXON, 
Attorney-at-Law and Conveyancer, 
715 WALNUT STREET, PHILA. 
Orrice—SsconD FLoor, BACK. 


Conveyancing, money loaned on mortgage, mort- 
gages and other debts collected. 


CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


TAILOR, 


531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 
order on reasonable terms. 4, 8—ly 








No. 526 CALLOWHILL 8ST., PHILA., 


‘Keep on hand and make to order, a large assortment of 


FINE CABINET WARE, HAIR, HUSK 


AND THE 


WOVEN WIRE SPRING MATTRESS. 
All goods guaranteed to be as represented. 


NEW BOOKS. 





Child Life, by Whittier, 3 00 postpaid. 
Woolman’s Journal, by Whittier, 1.50 “ 
Beauties of Upham, Morris, 1.50 “ 


ae 


Little Gems for Little People, 8.H.P., 1.00 
For saie by John Comly, 144 N. 7th St. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, © 


SWARTH.»«uAORE, DELAWARE CO, PA. 
This Institution for both s xes will re-open 9th 
mo. 3d, 1872. 
For catalogue, &c., address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 


ENGRAVED FORMS 
MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


For persons marrying by FRIENDS’ CEREMONY, 
whether members or not. Fine parchment, in neat 
boxes. Price $4.00. JOHN COMLY, 

144 N. Seventh St. 





FRIENDS’ 
BOOFZS 


ISSUED BY THE 

“BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS," 
For sale by JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St. 

Basays upon some of the Testimonies of Truth 


as held by the Society of Friends, by Janz Jonssoy,- 


18mo. 71 pp Price “he. 
Primary Lessons for First-day Schools. 

Jaxz Jonsson. Price] 2c. 
Primary Lessons for First-day Schools, By 
Jase Jouxsoy. Part Second Price 20c. 
Biblical History Familiarized by Questions 

By Aun A. Townsenp. 18mo. 324 pp. Price 75¢ 
Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An 
swers for Family Use or First-Day Schvois. By 
Janz Jonnson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25c 
“106 “ Second. “ 35c 


Familiar Conversations on the Queries. B; | 


Hargist KE. Stocxty. 18mo. 136 pp.... .Price 4% 
Thoughts for the Children, or Questions and 
Answers, designed to encourage serious and pro- 


fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Jasr | 


Jounson. 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth........... «Price 20 
4 Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospe) 


Promise, by Jaxx Jounsox. 2d edition. Price 75: . | 


“A Treasury of FPacts”—a Book designed tor 


Ohildren, in Six Numbers, being a revisior of | 


“ Early Impressions.” Compiled byJasz Jonw-o- 

6 Noa., 32mo, 64 pp. each 
Devotional Poetry for the 
32 mo. 64 vD........ 


Children. 
° eepeseesPRIC® 2M 


BINDING, 


weetee Beeeeeee 
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BOOKS FOR SALE. 


Journal of John Comly, $2.00. Journal of Hugh J , $1.00. - 
Journal of John Woolman, old edition, $1.00; new edi with 
Whittier’s Introduction, $1.50. Janney’s Life of Geo. wen aS. 
Barly Quakerism, by B. Michener, cloth, $1.50, —, 
of Isaac Gestngten, Som. $5. of Delaware Pa., $3.00. 

| Thos, Story’s Conversations, &c., $1.00. “The Question,” 
$1.00. No Sect in Heaven, 5 cents, 50 cts a dosen. rtation 
on the Christian Ministry. by John Jackson, 60 cts. Young 
Vriends’ Manual, by Benj. lowell, cloth, 60c. 

Account of John Richardson, 50c. Law’s Address to the 5 

40c Early Corruptions of Christianity, 80c. Life of Sarah Gra 
| {5e. The Crucified and Quickened Christian, 25e. Tour to West 
Indies, K. W. Moore, $1.00. Mott on Education, &c., 40e. Friends’ 
| line, 40c. “Summary of Christian Doctrines, by 8. M. J., 
l6c Vital Religion, by 8. M. J.10c. The Christian 
by Ezra Michener.30c. Nanny’e Christmas, 80c. On the Moun- 
tein, 20c. “Buy your own Cherries,” 10c. Conversations on 
Religious Subjects, 75c. 
Questions cn the Old Testament, and Questions on the New 
Testament. By aTeacher. Each 25 cts. 
“THE NEW TESTAMENT, 600 pages, cloth, 75 cts 
Bible and Testament, one vol, 60 cts. 
Divisions in the Society of Friend-, by Thos. H. Speakman, 50c. 
About 20 per cent. additional, when sent mail. 
Marniacg Cartiricates. Vine Parchment, in boxes, $4.0. 
Photograph Likeness (fs: simile autograph attached) of John 
Comly, at 25c, 50c and $1 “0 
4 71 T°HN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh &t 


ISAAC G. TYSON, 
PHOTOCRAPHER, 
240 N. Eighth Street. 


| Photographing in all its branches, 
| tion given to copying old pictures. 


PLAIN BONNETS. 


—_—_—___—1___— 


Special atten- 


Persons wishing Friends’ Intelligencer or other, Mary EK Warers, Bonnet Maker, has Removed 
binding done, in neat durable styler, can have it | from No. 222 Arch Street, to No. 314 Franklin St., 
attended to at this office, No. 144 N. 7th St. | above Wood, Philadelphia. Bonnets ready made. 
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ASSETS OVER $1,400,000. — 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUsT OO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The business of this Company for 1871 was larger than for any previous year. Withee 
the increasing popularity of the Company among ‘all classes, it is fenaotia te to expect 
a still larger addition to its business during 1872. The,sewere scrutiny to; which the 
entire business of Life Insurance has recently been subjectéd, has resulted in the Provident 
securing a higher place in public confidence and favor. 

Additional sgente are wanted in the East and West. Applications. can be made direct 
‘to the Home Office. Intelligent, energetic Friends will be well compensated for their efforts 
ito promote the interests of the Company. The services of those who can devote their whole 


‘time to the business preferred, but arrangements would be made with those who have some 
wther business, t. devote part of their time to securing applications. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 
Office—No. 111 South Fourth Street. 





